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movement. No conversation was permitted with them and, being un- 
der guard constantly, they maintained obedient conduct at all times. 

The need for recreation was keenly felt by the nurses, as the de- 
pressing scenes and continuous strain contributed toward a melancholy 
state of mind which required counteraction. Various musical enter- 
tainments at the different hospitals were given weekly and officers 
and nurses were invited to the Y. M. C. A. entertainments regularly. 
Many of these were given by talented casts who were engaged to per- 
form in the many Army camps. Music and color were, perhaps, the 
most needed means of diversion. Our large orchestra of about thirty 
members often offered some enjoyable selections. It was difficult, 
however, to develop the work to any extent owing to the musicians 
being convafescent patients, who were sent back to the front as their 
condition permitted. Walking through the beautiful woods was also 
a means of enjoyment frequently sought. One could walk to one of 
many neighboring villages, enjoy a cup of tea, with an omelet, and 
return to camp much rested. Rain rarely interfered, as all were pro- 
vided with rubber boots, raincoats, and hats, and the atmosphere was 
particularly refreshing. 

The city of Rouen, being so old and picturesque, offered many 
objects of interest. The old cathedral built in the 12th century still 
stands unharmed, although the rare windows were removed for safety, 
others having been substituted during the war period. 

( To be continued) 



THE INDUSTRIAL NURSE IN RELATION TO 
PUBLIC HEALTH 1 

By Jeannette D. King 
Industrial Nurse for Montgomery Ward & Company, Chicago, Illinois 

When asked to talk on this all-important topic, it was hard to 
persuade myself that I should do the matter justice. To try to 
crowd into a few minutes the multiplicity of suggestions and facts 
which relate to the public health, as we of our profession see it 
daily, seems futile, and many times has that time-worn bromide, 
"You can't improve a lily by painting it," come to my mind. 

However, it would seem that finally the industrial nurse is coming 
into her own kingdom. I have never thought that a nurse who simply 
"nursed," after two or three years of intensive training, and who 

'Read at the Industrial Nurses' Round Table, Illinois State Association, 
December 13. 
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finally, if she were fortunate, married the bereaved husband of her 
late patient, while he was still weepy and incautious, — I have never 
felt that she had gotten out of her training all that she put into it. 
She might be a conscientious nurse and give herself faithfully to her 
patients, but she would have restricted her knowledge to too few. 
She would be only a wage-earner, having a value as such, but of no 
more comparative value than any other wage-earner, — a shop clerk, 
or a stenographer. If, after the harrowing experience of training, a 
nurse ends with only taking temperatures or giving sponge baths, she 
is not doing all that her value to the community warrants. All of you 
have felt that. That is why you are all doing some public work, which 
allows wider application of one's knowledge of disease and hygiene 
than simply taking care of the sick. 

In industrial work, we can consider that each employee represents 
an average of five. Any instruction that is given along the line of 
right and proper living will never be restricted to the individual. He 
or she is going to carry your ideas home. That is why I think the 
industrial nurse must be the best-trained nurse in the world, as she 
is really a teacher. Numberless nurses come to me to seek employ- 
ment. Always it is the same story ; they wish shorter hours and their 
evenings at home. No industrial nurse ever got anywhere, with that 
as her one ambition. While her hours may be shorter, they are 
infinitely fuller, if she accomplishes anything for her firm or for her 
community. 

The thing that appalls us, as we inspect the girls and women who 
come to us, is their ignorance of life and health. Their clothing may 
be of good quality, but poorly selected for a working day. Their shoes 
will be expensive, — perhaps bought at the expense of food and proper 
housing, but altogether unsuitable for working hours. Their com- 
plexions may be correctly made up, but will cover defects that only 
soap and water can remove. All these things you will notice at a 
glance. In a few kindly spoken words, you can tell them that a busi- 
ness woman must dress the part, and that chorus-girl get-ups are not 
suited to business hours. Most of the girls do not know any better. 
They imitate those more comfortably situated. If we are the proper 
kind of industrial nurses, it will not be many months before their hair 
will be properly dressed, their dresses reach proper length, and their 
nails show the effect of attention. What can we expect of them ? They 
come to us from all sorts and conditions of homes. They are put at 
work when they should be in school. It is to their credit that they 
wish to look nice and well-dressed. The trouble is that they have, in 
the majority of cases, no one to advise or direct them. Therefore the 
burden rests with us and we should not forget for a moment that we 
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are teachers. We are professional women, — and on that account we 
have to be patient, courteous and alert. We must always raise our 
girls to our plane of good manners, never descend to the plane which 
their inexperience and hazards of living have made necessary for 
them. If our girls do not go out from our offices with their heads 
carried a little higher, with their shoulders borne a little more inde- 
pendently, — just to that extent we have failed. We have had an op- 
portunity, and have lost it. 

In inspecting our girls and women, we pay special attention to 
the teeth. Having a dental department in connection with our medical 
department, where we employ five dentists, we can see to it that the 
teeth of our employees are taken care of, but it is the new people whom 
we need to educate. We do not reject new applicants on account of 
imperfect teeth, but we give them two months in which to have them 
put in order. The work is done at cost, on the company's time, and a 
specified amount is taken out of their pay envelopes each week until 
it is paid for. We strongly advise our people and their families to have 
their teeth x-rayed in cases of neuritis, rheumatism, neuralgia, and 
several other ailments. 

In our inspection of new applicants we also find many girls 
troubled with pediculosis. I recall rejecting 24 girls in a single day 
for that particular offense against society at large ; we could not put 
them to work, but with the shortage-of-labor question confronting us, 
we decided as a war measure to remedy conditions for them and for us 
by establishing what we call, for lack of a better name, our "Buga- 
torium." Instead of telling the girl what to do, knowing full well that 
the chances were that she would never follow the prescribed direc- 
tions, we simply send her to the Bugatorium and keep her there for 
half a day, while the woman in charge cleans head and hair, accord- 
ing to Hoyle. Then we follow up each case every week, to see that the 
girl has instructed her mother how to take care of other members of 
her family. You may think this is strenuous treatment, but the girls 
themselves are most grateful and appreciative. 

The main desire of every industrial nurse is to stamp out tuber- 
culosis, so we must always be alert for symptoms. Although we make 
no systematic examination of employees, on the first of each month 
I notify all division managers to send to me all persons who are be- 
low par, on work and in appearance. These employees are examined 
by our doctor and are put on the malted milk list. It has been observed 
by students of economics that a worker will apply herself with an up- 
ward curve of efficiency until about ten in the morning; from then 
on, the curve dips until luncheon time. After the refreshment of food 
and rest, she works very well until about three in the afternoon, then 
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she begins to lag again and reaches her lowest mark about half an 
hour before closing time. A plan for anticipating and preventing 
these periods of exhaustion should assure a decided saving in health 
and energy. With this end in view, we installed a department where 
malted milk is served to every employee who feels that he would be 
benefited by it. A ten-ounce glass, double strength, is given free at ten 
in the morning and again at three in the afternoon. While the ap- 
parent expense of this seems large, even from a business point of 
view it is a good investment. Naturally in so large a plant, many 
come to us after a hasty and insufficient breakfast. They cannot do 
good work on empty stomachs, and at ten o'clock the firm supplies 
the necessary food and heat units for the day's required energy. Ac- 
cording to our recorded experiments, the consistent use of it has 
resulted in health and energy that more than offset its cost and trouble. 
Each month I weigh and look over every person on the malted milk diet 
list, and if I find one who is not gaining or who is losing, we endeavor 
in every way to find a cause for such reduced energy. 

When the girls do not improve to satisfy us, and if there are no 
signs of tuberculosis we send them to our Rest Home at Warren- 
ville for several weeks, at our own expense. By operating a home of 
this kind ourselves, we are able to give the girls the best of food, well 
balanced meals, fresh butter and eggs, pure milk and cream, and all 
that makes for health and efficiency. Under such treatment many 
have gained from seven to twenty-four pounds, in from three weeks 
to three months, and we find, on returning to work, they seem to 
retain the weight thus gained, and in many cases we have registered 
complete restoration to health. 

Cooperating with us in every way, our firm has encouraged us 
by making us feel that they consider it a good investment to spend 
sixty thousand dollars a year on our Medical Department, as the em- 
ployees respond to our efforts by showing more loyalty, and by doing 
more and better work, when we thus interest ourselves in them, in 
sickness as well as in health. 

Since we furnish physicians and nurses free, pay all hospital and 
drug bills, as well as take care of the rest of their families when our 
employees are sick, — we must do our best to keep our employees well 
and happy, — and during my six years in this position I have found 
that we spend 75 per cent of our time preventing sickness and 25 per 
cent curing it, while only a few years ago, the ratio was just the 
reverse. 

In general health conditions, the greatest responsibility rests 
with the visiting nurse. The big family of nurses is divided into two 
classes; those who are inefficient and those who are of real service. 
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The former can upset a household much more effectually than the 
old-time bull in a china shop ; the latter can bring order out of chaos 
almost by her mere presence. A poor nurse can worry along with 
medical and surgical cases, because she can be a mere machine, if 
she chooses ; but a poor visiting nurse is indeed a tragedy. It requires 
infinite tact to enter a home uninvited and make herself not only 
welcome, but necessary. The actual physical condition of her patient 
is only part of her concern. She must observe the home conditions to 
ascertain whether they are correctable or not; if the family is badly 
housed, or poorly nourished, she must report on that; she can give 
advice about the baby's food, the care of sputum, the need of ventila- 
tion, a thousand and one things that her practiced eye will observe 
of which the household has no knowledge. People who are financially 
poor are apt to be poor in so many things. Often they have no 
knowledge of real economy. If they can be taught to use milk, meats 
and fats to the best advantage, that will indeed be a lesson worth 
while. Often a family will need to be taken out of a basement, often 
frail children have adenoids, often the husband drinks, often the 
daughter spends too much money on externals, too little on proper 
underclothing. 

Thus, you see, there is no end to the work at hand for the in- 
dustrial nurse, or the value that she can be to a community, if she will 
but rise to the occasion as all true nurses should, keenly alive to possi- 
bilities and relentless in the thoroughness of applied remedies for any 
situation. 



"Many a diffuse and ineffective speaker is a concise and effective writer. One 
means of attaining that desirable result may be described. When the subject is 
selected, write or dictate everything that may be in the mind or that may occur 
as pertinent to it. Then do three things. First, select a definite title or a clear 
definite text. Write it in clear large words; set it up before you on your desk; 
take your paper, a good blue pencil and mercilessly cut out everything that does 
not conform with the text. Ability to 'follow the text' is one of the highest at- 
tributes of the human mind. Second, go over the various paragraphs that remain 
and arrange them in logical order. Third, go over what is then left and study each 
important word and select synonyms that will best express the thought in your 
mind." 



